Chapter 3 



R^nigh draft J n>vel 



2i 



!t Men don’t sxsycry.” 



How often I have heard this nonsense during my expatriati 



on m 



your country. 1 An North Americans, men and women alike, pretend there Is 



somehow something unmanly about strong and 



courageous men giving vent to 



their deepest and most sacred emotions with tears. It has been so many year; 
since you as a people had something over which to weep! 

Brave men have always cried when they hdd something about which 
to cry. Prom Thermopylae to Iwo Jima, history’s braves# warriors have wept. 



Do you think men were dry-eyed, at the Crucifixion? And i 



how many of your own 



oravest men wept with the death of your President, Kennedy, deserved 



ad this death was? 



Do you think that we Latins who have strong emotions are less 
manly? Less courageous? Then examine our history. Learn about our land, 
as sooner or later you must, from Terro del Fuego to the Rio Grande. Our 

history is even shorter than yours, but It is bound with the most magnificent 
of heroics. 



So you will not consider me Immodest 
far away from my own land to give you just one 



or a braggart, I will 
Illustration of Latin 



2:0 



valor 



and manhood. H 0 w few of you North Americanos know anything about the little 
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land-locked country of Paraguay, yet I want to cite to you, foolhardy as it 
may seem in the sixth decade of the 20th century, that when she thought her 
honor and rights were involved, this, one of the smallest and poorest of our 
Latin compatriot countries fought three of her larger and more powerful 
neighbors simultane tously . 

Nor was this a token war. Few in history - none in your history 
_ can even compare with it I By the time our JLatin guarani brothers in 
Paraguay were ready to concede they could not win, their total manhood was 
reduced to approximately 20,000! 4nd you may be o sure they wept! 

M N 0 , my North American hosts, it is only brave men, men of the 
highest and most exalted principles, who are unashamed and do weep when 
their emotions can no longer be restrained. And how could we Cuban patriots 
not weep at the crimes perpetrated against us, crimes of your country, oj. 
your PresidentKennedy. We did weep, in public and in private, whenever we 
thought of the nighmare of the Bay of Bigs, of the bravest of our brothers 
dead or captured, of our misplaced and shattered hopes that your liberty 



bell might once again ring for us. 

In our homes, in our places of work 
we met each other, our eyes moistened in our 



, and whenever and wherever 
anguish for without the help 



of the citadel of freedom In the ^ew World, how could we believe we would 
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once again earn our own freedom in our own country? 

Our lives were blighted. It is one thing to hope to plan uo belie\ 
to dreara as long as one has faith in the possibility that one may live to 
see the fulfilment of his highest aspirations. Can you North Americans even 
begin to comprehend the full depth of the frustration that permeated our 
entire bodies? I doubt it for it is only he who is completely without hope 
only the man who sees no tomorrow and thus finally comes to realize that 
tomorrow aannot come who lives today with the total futility in which our 
lives were wrapped. 

Nor is there any aspect of our existence not embittered by this 
betrayal and as time passed our hot blood turned to ashes and in our stomach 
our mouths and our hearts there was nothing o but a burning. 

You North Americans seem to think we Latins are overly preoccupied 

with sex. Again it is your own attitude which should be questioned. We are 

love 

men and we are women and ifeis is one of the Jgreat emotions. It is only 
that we are more honest. You North Americans have a great pretense in 
sexual matters despite the astounding statistics collected oby your Doctor 
Kinsey and gis associates. You are as we, you do and think as we do, with 
only one difference. We do what we do without feeling the guilt 0 We are 
honest and without pretense. Sven where the love is between man and man. 




the relationship I abominate, but understand, our Latins are honest. We 



are without shame. W e prepare and live no elaborate subterfuges. 

And hese, too, we were without joy. The moments of our greatest 
passion, the climax of our deepest love, were mechanical rituals in which 
we neither gave nor received pleasure. Our women, who love their country 
as much as we men, were unde r standing . They made no demands upon us and 
intruded upon our thoughts as little as they could, and then only to try 
in futile little ways to make us laugh and be less downcast. 

Our nights with our wives were a mockery of that ' noble passion, 
love. Sven our memoents with other men’s wives ~ are not stolen sweets 
sweeter? - were as dry and tasteless as the bagasse that remains wbten the 
sweet sap is crushed from the cane. 

No Norte Americanos, only one emotion was left us: Hate. In 

part, it was a hatred of you, all of you, for in your complacent acceptance 

of the monstrous decaiption by your government, you. In our eyes, were also 

guilty, were also our enemies. But most of all, especially as time passed 

and our lives embittered, all of our fury and venom focused upon your 

President, the despicalbe coward, Kennedy. We even forgot the yellow- belli. 

liars and braggarts of the CIA who have been his minions. He alone, penned 
was El Jefe. He alone had the ultimate responsibility. And as the wor^d 
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came back fnorn our own organization, we learned that it was he alone who 
ordered that the promised airplanes not be used. 

As fruitless day followed barren night, we came to think of him 
much as many of you did of Hitler and Khrushchev, as both the symbol and 
the cause of our hate. 

Whenever and wherever we gathered, our conversation followed our 

thoughts around this one central preoccupation that dominated our lives/ 

how 

How could we avenge our honor and our country, knr could we kill the hhstard 
Most of us - not all, but most - were agreed that it must be done. But we 
were as the mice with the cat and not one of us had a single plan that 
reasonable men could prosiswuade themselves had the slightest chance of 
success. One after another we created explored, and discarded fantasies. 
Ramon Marino G-rau said he would go into the white House as a tourist with 
a dynamite- laden briefcase that he would leave behind. One of us then 
thought no packages were allowed in the white ^ouse . Roberto Garcia Vargas 
suggested a camera instead of the briefcase with all the works removed. 

We soon found the largest camera could not contain anything like the explosi 



charge required. Several of our younger men said they would do as the 
•Puerto Ricans did with Truman at Blair House, but that first they would 



)ractiee their marksmanship so that when they pulled their pistols they 
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would not shofot vanily, but we finally decided that alt ho the bullet was 
the next best thing to the hangman’s noose, there was np reasonable prospect 
for such a venture. 

Aurplanes we found were prevented from flying over the ^hite House 

by law. te 'e decided we could drop bombs before the law could catch up with 

us. It was Felix Alvarez Valenta who made us understand that even If we 

dozens 

succeeded we would undoubtedly kill hanslrsiis of innocent people because a 
bomb is a remarkably unselective assassin and an aerial bomb the least 
selective of all. More so even with us for we would be dropping a bomb 

without benefit of bombsight as one would drop a bag of water from a hotel 

room. 

Domingo Ramirez Camarga had the best idea of all. It was his 
scheme that we take one of your own bazookas, one of the many our men were 

equipped with, and with It bomb the White House. We debated this at great 

length for the Idea had much me fit. You may recall when we made our demon- 
stration at the United Nations after we killed Kennedy, we did use this 
plan. But in debating it as the means of sending him to his own special 
and private hell, we were forced reluctantly to abandon It. ^ur attack 
could not come from the west side which Is always under guard and which 

Annex Building on the opposite side of what was 



has the old State War and 
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once called West -Executive Avenue. This building is a part of the President 
office and it too is always under- guard. W e could never have fired from it. 
On the east we were thwarted by the Treasury Building. . The separating 
street was a haven for tourists during the day and a man artery of traffic 
at night so we could not use it. To the north is L afayette Park but it, to< 
had disadvantages at any hour. During the day there were mothers and nurses 
with babiesm tourists feedings the squirrels and pigeons and pointing 
thousands of earners in every direction. At night there were young lover 
walking arm in arm and sitting on the benches and even after the lovers had 
gone to bed there always remained throughout the rest of the night the 
perverts who had made this park notorious. 



We had determined to launch our rocket from the elipse to the 
south of the White House even though most of what could be said against 
j-'afayette Square could be said against this area but reluctantly we abandonee 
this poin t oi attack and with it the entire bazooka plan when we learned 
that the closest point at which we might set up was actually outside of 
effective accurate range. 



^ e continue©, to plot, to plan, to scheme, but always with the 
determination tnat when we did strike we would not be content with a me] 



demonstration. ^hen we tried to kill Kennedy, we were going to kill him. 
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We all agreed that the odds had to be better than £>0 percent before we would 
make an effort. Until then we would be as careful as quiet, above all, as 
circumspect in our conversation as we could be. It may interest you 
complacent Norte Americanos to know that we concluded that a single brave 
maxi who was not afraid to die had an outside chance of killing your Preside 
many different ways. If the thought chills you, then perhaps we Cuban 
patriots may take a small measure of satisfaction as compensation for your- 
silence and acceptance of Kennedy's base treachery at the time of our 
greatest travail. Because we were determined not to alert the Secret Servic 
we adopted no plan and made no move. We waited, we thought and we dreamed. 
Entirely by accident, God dropped an unlikely angels in our laps after many 
months of hoepless planning and meetings. It was to be another six months 
before we uealezed, entirely by accident, the kind of a real good thing we 
had. 

When first I began to look back upon those strange events that 
people would not believe had they sprung from the mindxjbsaca of a writer of 
novels. I used to think of this man as our avenging aggel. Then struck by 
the blasphemy i considered and still do consider this odd man was actually 

sent to us bjr ^od but to be let me say the avenging angel's shield. 

There is no question in my mind that God did not want us to know 
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the wonderful opportunity he was creating for us. If any of us had had the 
faintest idea, surely one would have blown the whole thing sky-h^h. What 
we had without knowing it turned out to be the perfect answer for us. It 
was so good somehow or another one of us in his great joy would have given 
the whole thing away. This was just another demonstration of the wonderful 
way in which Grod works his magic. 

Almost from the first minute we knew this man had a- great value 
for us. But never did we dream the fantastic dream that utlimately became 
a reality. 
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Chapter- k 

Joaquin Perez Osraena is the one who "found" him. I don't know 
gow they bumped into bach other, but it all began with an argument on Canal 
Street. while they were arguing, Ricardo Dega Hernandez, who happened to 
be walking by, joined them. Instead of a fight, the three got to laughing 
over something the stranger said. According to our boys, the stranger 
thought there was something wonderful if people laughed at his jokes. And 
instead of oloody noses, they wound up with Bloody Marys in a cheap saloon. 
Now imagine this: That nutty stranger took his Bloody Mary without the 
vodka' 



i’rom. that little incident some of our boys got to be pretty good 
frienas with this nut. They would meet every once in a while of a night, 
have a few drimks together, enjoy a little harmless girl- watching, and have 
much palaver. 



the strange bond between them was exile. This cucaracha had spent 
three years in political exile. He was, or at least he said he was, very 
sympathetic to the unique heartaches, to the empty and entirely unstatisfyins 
bleak existence imposed upon a man who deeply loves his country and cannot 



be m it. On their part, I am certain Perex and Dega were overioved to find 



a Yankee who was or seemed to be so sympatico, 
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At the same time this was the kind of a guy you just couldn’t get 

to really lixe. Our boys didn't get really close to him. Perhaps it was 

jusu the novelty of a North American who seemed genuinely to feel as thev 

felt in their great sorrow of their self-imposed separation from their 

homeleand had kept Perez and Dega seeing this man from time to time, 
warm 

One msass: night when the moon was big and clear and made us all 
feel homesick because it hung so full and pure and beautiful in the sky 
we thought we were back on our estanceherias. This unlikely trio were havin 
a real party. Our two boys were mostly drunk. The Yankee was sober o and 
seemed to be enjoying it almost as much. The San Cristobal Bar was pretty 
well filled wiuh my companeros when these three entered. 

'Hey, look who’s there.'" Perez shouted. As he did, he waved 
bouh arms Outward asotho he were going to make a great big abrazzo. But 
he didn’t embsace anybody. He hit two strangers, one with each am. One 
was a little guy who wasn't hurt and said nothing, but the other was a big 



Mexican who until that moment had a glass of beer in his hand. 

Ine greeting had been intended for my very good friend, "Pono" 

rerez Hernandez who ordinarily would have been about the worst man in the 

Uorla to be on the spot to prevent what would logically have flowed from 
such an incident. When we wanted to see him, we called !, Popo" "Popo loco2 
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which means a little bit crazy. He was not at all crazy. He just was the 
father of the largest imagination in the Cuban colony. So many of ais 
ideas were so far out in left field that somebody once called him "popo loco" 
and the nickname just stuck. Goodnatured and easygoing, popo got a very gooc 
idea for once. While Perez and the former possessor of othe glass of beer 
were going through the verbal preliminaries to a squaring off. Pope quickly 
bought two beers, brought them to the M&xican and with unusual tact said 
n My good friend who I do not know, you will please not regard this as anythi: 
but a token of the deep remorse I feel that my clumsy friend greeted you o Mk 



while intending to greet me. 

"But he spilled o but one beer," the Mexican replied. 

"The second one is an expression of my deep appreciation that you 
had not just bought a bottle of some kind of expensive imported stuff." 

The Mexican was satisfied, really, in fact, pleased, less at the 
free beer than the removal of the necessity for him to hit ai smaller man 
who was pretty drunk. 



The four of them sat down at Popo’s table where everybody enjoyed 
talking at the same time to explain how the affair had started. You have 
to know Latins to make sense out of this, but it is really the. zruth. I am 



'wo or three of us v®>ry often talk to each other at the same 



telling you. 
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time, ^ehn we are talking of fin import 



ant matters because the important thing 



to K, what you feel you want to say. It doesn't make any diffeie nee If 



anybody else understands you or believes o 



you. It's a great social thing 



to have everybody talking at one time. If you don’t o think we enjoy it. 



next time you are 



in New Orleans or any city with a large Latin population, 



to one of the bars we p 



atronize and compare the conversational level 



there per person with what you 



ma? oe 



accustomed to. You will find that 



with almost all of us talking at the same time and at least a large percents* 



us talking louder than necessary in order to be heard above the others 



in case anybody else cased, then you 



noise 

’ll see how much/a bunhh of talking 



Cubans can make. But that night lopo 



was wearing what you call his thinkm 



cap !i for which every good Cuban 



n will forever owe an extra prayer every tiim 



he goes to church. 

After the possibilities of the almost fight had been more than 
exhausted, the formaltiies of Introduction between p opo and the stranger 
were belatedly performed, setting off another torrent of Spanish m which 
both of my friends gave a very passionate and exaggerated appreciation o± 



j'qy this North Americans was so nmy syrap 



muy symnatico. Popo was fascinated. Never 



In his li 



life had he met a f’f North American exile. To him io was quioe 



novelty, especially because he was one of thousands of Cuban exiles in 
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North America. 

Vvl hp 1 with each other In the method to make the political apostasy 

XJ "O J ‘ " v 

of o their new friend a romantic and heroic thing, the kind of sx&xss expositio 
absolutely guaranteed to pique any Latin's ocurioslty, my two friends 



succeed 



3ed In getting I’opo very interested in the young man sitting across 



the table from him. He saw a very ordinary looking person except that for 
his 20- some years there was less of hhe medium brown hair than one might 
expect. There was nothing in his face to attract attention. His clothes 
were the same cheap summer stuff all of us wore. Part of his five o'clock 
shadow, especially between his lip and his nose, was a little bit dark. And 
he had a small scar on his left wrist, such as might have been caused by a 
bullet. There was one other thing about thiso quiet man who had an almost 
hungry look: When he smiled his lips had a way of o burling so that while 

all the rest of this face said it was smiling, his lips seemed to say the^ 
were sneering. There was just a little twist to them, an odd little expre- 
sion that may have had absolutely no significance, but it made Popo wonder. 

P opo 1 s English was not as strong as his imagination. So, even aftc 
making all the allowances we Latins know as an article of faith, we had. to 
allow for evaluating such conversation. Pope still thought this was a very 



unusual man. 



Imagine a North &v!i&vi.c9i.n who had lived througo. _> years o± 




bordered on sickness 



O 

3v 



Lhat peculiar empty feeling in the gut ss& that always 



so well known to all exile si 



The next day Tope just happened to be walking past the Cuban 
grocery where 1 wag picking up some plantains when we set up one of those 
litt-Le conversations that can make a 10-minute walk through the -^atin quart e 
consume an hour. Popo was in the middle of telling me of the comical events 



of the night before when suddenly his face took on the expression 



corninc- 



strip artists use to show an idea has suddenly occurred. Thev usualiv draw 



an old-fashioned electric light bulb over o the head of the person who just 
gou tn e bright io.ea but with Pope the light came from his eves. 



"Amigo, he said in a low voice intended to 



make his words sound 



important and with an excitement that I could amost feel, "that strange 
friend of our friend maybe would be a good man for us to know. 11 



^Why thi 



s supposition might be true didn’t suggest itself to me, 



As an intolerant adult pretending patience with a backward child, popo 
unfolded another of his ideas. 

n How many Worth Americans do you know who feel what we feel who 



has even the slightest understanding of the bittnerness in 



our tie arts, tk 



hollowness in our bodies and our lives, the longing for the smells, the 
language, the music, the old friends and familiar faces, the unfortunate 
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relatives, even the very special 



us.sbe and appearance of the 



individual blades of grass we left behind and which now seem 



separated from us’ 1 



‘''hen topo got an idea In Spanls, he caild saraetim.es sound like 

an author, Nords rolled off of his tongue as though each one were another 

“ Ln his pocket. After one fountain of words dried up, J. asked of him 

feel 

what value such dealings and experiences by a North A m e r j[ can h a£ j f 0I > us> 

f opo wasn't sure, but It was clear that as he had been seized by this Idea 

uiiere §Lust haa uo oe sorae benefit some place some how from such a rare thin* 3 ' 



a North American who might know how we felt. The more I wondered aloud 



abuui 



ohe point of the whole narrative, the more desperate popo became to dredge 
some good explanation out of his mind. 

A± xer about Ip minutes of this, possible because my wife was 
waiting for the plantains, but maybe because I was a little bit o curious, 

I agreed to Popo's suggestion that he arrange for me to meet this great 
rarity, a North African who had been a political exile by his own choice. 



'Something will suggest itself to you when 



you see him,” Popo 



assured me. 



Ana thau Is how sometime in late May or early tune 1963, in the 






asa de los Noches" bar just off of Canal Street, I met Lee Harvey Oswald. 
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Chapter 5 

This chance meeting with oddball Lee Harvey Oswald, was an event of 
such great importance to our Cuban refugee group that it is not possible to 
exaggerate it. Without Oswald we would have had no pigeon in the exacting 
of our vengeance against that despicable criminal Kennedy six months later. 
That, of course, is the event of maximum significance in our exile. But even 
before that, we had other plans for Oswald. The realization of his admirable 
suitability for this first plan was a spiritual lift to our entire inner 
circle . 

We Latins, as is well known, are a highly emotional people. This 

is our heritage and our way of life. But this is not only an inherited 

Were 

characteristic. It Is the manner in which we want to live. SfcjsxK It not 
the way we are born, I think we would breed it In ourselves as characteristic 
as blond hair In aryans and dark complexions in southern Italians. It is 
to our lives as herbs and spices are to our food. We not only are that way; 
we want to be that way. 

To us everything in life must have feeling and a deep feeling - 
almost passion. We are neutral about nothing. To us placidity In human 
beings reflects lack of character. About politics, art, drama, foreign 
affairs, even the planting of our crops and our flowers. There is no such 
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as the quiet, dispassionate discussions I have seen among you North American; 
As Had you ever witnessed the conferences between the owners of our estancer: 
and their foremen about the distance stos between the rows in which the corn 



would be planted and the space between the hills of corn in t he row, or of 
the blood lines of new bulls to be purchased for the herds of cattle, you 
would be overwhelmed by the eloquence and elaborateness of the language 
used in the exposition of the pros and cons. The flow of words about ±k± 
such prosaic matters has the sound of poetry and the accompanying gestures 
are a symphony of motions. 

An integral fixxi part of our emotional composition is our religio 
Almost without Exception, Lstins are Catholics. '^e feel and practice our 
religion more rigidly than most other sects. It embodies for us our hopes 
for the future, our belief^ in the present, and our link with the pafet. We 
are sometimes accused of intolerance over the steps we have taken to prevent 
the corruption of our lives and especially our young people by proselytizing 
Protestantism and perhaps we ha% r e been repressive. Our acts, however, have 
been inspired and as we conceive it necessitated by our immovable conviction 



that what we have done was right, that there Is only one true religiion, tha 
which we practice. Others/ beliefs to us are modern paganism. Most of us 



would die for our religiion as willingly as we would for our country. This, 
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I hope you will understand, is neither bragging nor exaggeration. It is a 
simple truth. This is what we are and how we believe and how we live. This 
you must understand if you are going to understand the history I am writing. 

Our religion Is the central force In our lives. Prayer is a 
natural every day event. It is not as with the few of you who practice your 
religion a Sunday thing. ¥e know God rules the universe and we supplicate 
his divine aid In everything we do. I am surprised that so many of you have 
any doubt about this, when I practiced law in Havana, I would no more have 
thought of going to court without seeking God’s Intercession on behalf of 
my client than I would have of attending unclothed. All of us in our exile 
always prayed for the return of our country to Its God- cherishing rightful 
rule and to the leadership and control of those 06 us who by education, 
family and tradition should have been preeminent. With calamity of the 
Bay of Pigs, our prayers even multiplied. When the days added into weeks 
and the weeks accumulated into months and God didn’t strike Castro dead 
but content himself with showing his wrath with merely a few hurricanes, 
our unhappiness deepened. It was not that we had lost our faith in God 
or the efficacy of prayer. it was merely a growing depression born^ of 



impatience and frustration. »n.d.ie we ua„ ne that In his own way and 



In his own time God would free ua from 'cnia imqui , we are, ax ter 




human and we long for more speed than He ±:s.xk± in His all-know^ wisdom 
found necessary. 

Six months before God sent Oswald to us we suffered another 

tremendous disaster. You call It !, the Cuban missile crisis'*. we call it 

It 

"the second Kennedy sell-out". With fcfais the bottom fell out of o the pit 
in which we had already been entombed. 

The wisdom and penetrating Intellect of our greatest Intellect, 
Cesar Munoz Pareja, soon revealed to those of us in the leadership of the 
various Cuban refugge groups, the true magnitude of this additional Kennedy 
criminality and we came to realize that It was as^calamatous to xx our cause 
as had been the Bay of Pigs. Munoz Pareja is the smallest and dried-uppest 
man I know. Nothing about him is bright or alert except his mind. Els skin 
is dry and wrinkled beyond the 60 years his body devoted to Its aging. 

Stingy as nature was in his physical endowments, she saw fit the cheat him 
even further by granting him less length to his left leg, a defective right 
eye which was both sightless and crooked, and perpetual spasms of the nerves 
of both the right side of his face and his right hand’s fingers. But in 
the matter of his good eye and his mind, she more than repaid him. From tha 
eye sparkled the blue beauty of the waters that bathe our island and with it 



he saw and understood things invisible and Incomprehensible to most SffiSHX men 




Munoz Pareja had been a most respected professor at Havana Universj 

I had been his student In international law. His mind had a brilliance 

impossible to delineate in "Germs other than those boroer^-ng, upon sacrilege. 

He Is, In short, a miniature freak of a man In his body but a giant in his 

mind. Such was the understanding of events before they unfolded that i^unoz 

Pareja began the liquidation of his considerable holdings hours before Castro 

entered Havana. Castro drove his triumphal tank Into our capital on January 

1. On January tt> , Munoz pareja was already In Havana, having brought with 

him his family, the most cherished of his heirlooms, and his library. All 

else he disposed of. Only those who understand his great fortune In coming 

from ancestors who were among the first Spaniards to settle In Cuba and had 

through 

devoted o their lengthy lives all the generations to the successful! 
accumulation of wealth and property will understand that In this speedy 
conversion of all of his assets Into money an opportune transportation of 
his family and only the most essential of his possessions, Munoz Pareja was 
demonstrating that all of the wisdom of his many ancestors had concentrated 
Itself in his marvelous mind. Never for a moment did he not see precisely 
what would soon transpire. He Is one of us who lives in comfort If not 



I ness In his exile. 



To say that our meetings in his home were a thing of pleasure I: 




to misrepresent for there was no pleasure in our lives. Perhaps satisf actioi 
is closer, alt ho it, too, ^connotes feelings we could not have. At least 
once a month we leaders of the regugee. gropps sat with him and he undertook 
to communicate to us the facts he crystalized from the reports and rumors/ 
reaching us. His wisdom and understanding cowed us. Usually Me we merely 
sat and listened for altho most of us were well educated professional people, 
this was a mind such as few in the world and our meetings assumed the 
character of a classroom in which we sat as students and listened. 



He had never believed Kennedy would abide by his pledged word at 
the time of the Bay of Pigs. It was his analysis of the world sitmtion 
especially the phobia of what Latin Americans regard as "intervention” by 
the '‘colossus of the north" ^ and domestic political considerations within 
North America that lead him to this conclusion. If o anything could have 
raised his stature before us, this prediction did so. 

About the Bay of Pigs, ^ote to self: Pick up with analysis of 

the Bay of Pigs beginning with the leaking of the information to Keating by 



Castro intelligence. 




